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ENCOUNTER OF RELIGIONS. THE INDIGENIZATION OF CHRISTIANITY: 
THE NAHUA SCHOLAR-INTERPRETERS 


Of all Spain's conquered territories in the Americas, it was the region lying at the 
heart of the former Aztec Empire, densely populated by speakers of the Nahuatl 
language, that was most profoundly affected by the encounter between indigenous 
religions and Christianity. The Franciscan Province of the Holy Gospel, founded in 
1524, had, by the middle of the sixteenth century, established churches and convents in 
most towns and cities of any size in the Basin of Mexico; areas not claimed by 
Franciscans soon came under the influence of Dominicans and Augustinians. The 
willingness of the indigenous population to be baptized, build churches, and participate 
in Christian religious ceremonies, together with the reverence and affection they 
displayed toward the friars, produced an illusion, fostered by the friars themselves and 
perpetuated by historical tradition until recently, that the Indians of Mexico had 
undergone a "spiritual conquest" as effective as the military conquest that brought them 
under Spanish rule. 

It is now well recognized that colonial Mexico was a scene not of spiritual 
conquest but of conflict and accommodation, with the indigenous peoples taking on only 
so much of Christianity as they were willing to accept, tending, for the most part, either 
to keep this alien system at arm's length as a kind of part-time, and poorly understood, 
cult practice, or so to alter its precepts that they could be integrated with indigenous 
beliefs and values. In Mexico today, despite the incorporation of many Christian and 
European elements into their systems of thought, many Indian communities perpetuate 
a fundamentally Mesoamerican world view and style of life. Change has occurred more 
as a process of accretion or accumulation, the addition of the new to the old, than as a 
process of replacement. Change never caused a sharp discontinuity between past and 
present, between one cultural identity and another. 

Today, although 800,000 or more people speak the Nahuatl language, their home 
communities lie outside the centers of power, for colonial as well as modem times. Being 
Nahua, being Indian, means practicing a rural, village lifestyle. The Nahua towns and 
cities of precolumbian and colonial Mexico were long ago absorbed by mestizo culture, 
many of them swallowed up by the growth of Mexico City. 

Granted, indigenous culture survives today in rural areas. But what about the 
urban populace of the colonial era? Was there not a "spiritual conquest" at least among 
urban elites, whose sons were virtually raised by the friars, who depended upon the 
colonial bureaucracy for the perpetuation of their elite status, whose initial acceptance 
of baptism and other Christian rites was what led the rest of the people to follow suit, 
at least in appearances? We do have don Carlos Ometochtzin, indigenous ruler of 
Texcoco, burned at the stake for heresy in 1539, but surely he was an aberration, and 
this was still early in colonial history. Urban nobles growing up under the colonial 
political and religious order, would they not have assimilated to a Western, Christian 
world view, would they have not accepted the definitions imposed upon themselves and 
their culture by Spanish friars and administrators? 

I was invited here to talk to you about the indigenization of Christianity in the 
Americas. Instead, I am going to talk to you about the indigenization of Christianity 
by a small group of Nahua nobleman in Mexico City during the second half of the 
sixteenth century. I feel justified in adopting so narrow an approach for three reasons. 
First of all, this happens to be what I know, much better than the rest of the Americas. 
Second, these men were involved in the interpretation of Christianity for the rest of the 
Nahuatl-speaking population, which included other linguistic groups for whom Nahuatl 
was a second language, in which priests communicated with them. These men wrote 
words of Christian devotion in Nahuatl, which friars used in preaching to the Indians 
and which other Indians used in their devotional practices. Finally, if these men found 
it possible to accommodate Christianity to the indigenous world view and values, to 
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work out strategies for cultural survival while living under the thumbs of Franciscan 
friars at the very heart of Spain's colonial empire, perhaps they can help us to 
understand some of the more subtle ways in which cultural survival occurs, how 
politically subjugated peoples are able to limit the impact of colonialism or 
Westernization, while appearing to outside observers to have conformed to the 
dominant order — whether this appearance of conformity results from the wearing of 
rosaries or the wearing of Levis. 

These Nahua noblemen were among those educated by the Franciscans at the 
Colegio de Santa Cruz, a college for the brightest of the native nobility, founded in 1536 
in Tlaltelolco, the northern sector of Mexico City. Their association with the friars 
continued long beyond their school years, in some cases amounting to a lifetime spent 
assisting the friars in the production of ethnographic and catechistic writings and 
educating new generations of young Nahuas in reading and writing, Spanish and Latin, 
and Christian religion. Interpreters, scholars, artists, poets, rhetoricians, teachers, 
sometimes serving as governors of their home communities, barred from the priesthood 
as much for fear of their potential political power as any concern for religious 
orthodoxy, these men constituted the intellectual elite of early colonial Nahua society. 

Out of their ambivalent position between indigenous and Spanish culture, 
between Nahua and Catholic religion, between their noble Nahua ancestry and their 
Franciscan surrogate fathers, these men articulated a set of solutions to the most glaring 
contradictions between Nahua and Catholic religion, solutions that fostered continuity 
between pre-conquest and colonial culture. Christianity was granted supremacy over the 
ancestral religion, but it was the old gods, now classed as demons, who bore 
responsibility for the flaws of that religion; the Nahua ancestors who worshipped them 
were left free of guilt. Indeed, those ancestors, now subtly identified with the prophets 
and patriarchs of the Old Testament, had in fact foreshadowed and foreseen the coming 
of Christianity. The new religion was thus rooted in a prophetic past, its portentous 
newness reduced to cyclical predictability. The time before the coming of Christianity 
was likened to any other tlayohuayan , time or place of darkness, the chaotic interstices 
that lie between periods of order and constitute their dialectical antitheses. 

Nahuas were integrated into the Christian order not as a latter-day result of 
Spanish political conquest, but as a direct result of Christ's original coming, the dawning 
of the sun-Christ upon the Mexican earth and the spreading of his teachings to all its 
peoples. 

The Nahua view of the sacred remained unaltered in some essential ways. For 
Nahuas, as with Uto-Aztecan peoples generally, the sacred world was a hidden, 
transformational aspect of reality, conceived in terms of shimmering light, brightly 
colored flowers and birds, precious stones, fragrant scents and pleasant music. Unlike 
the sacred world of Christianity, this is not a transcendent, spiritual plane cut off from 
material existence. It is, rather, a ritual transformation of this world, a revelation of the 
sacredness and preciousness immanent in created nature, an aspect of nature that, 
however fleeting one's perceptions of it might be, constituted, for Nahuas, the ultimate 
reality, the "really real." It is a perception of the sacred utterly at odds with 
Christianity's insistence on a spiritual/physical dualism and the tainted nature of 
physical reality. Even Franciscan nature mysticism, which celebrated the beauties of the 
natural world as reflections of God's mind, saw the contemplation of this beauty as only 
a starting point on a route toward a transcendent sacred experienced not in the world 
but in the depths of one's soul. 

Christian transcendentalism was meaningless to the Nahuas and was lost in 
translation. However, the existence within Christian symbolism of garden-like paradises, 
and of metaphors for holiness involving light, flowers, jewels and the like, provided a 
gateway through which the "flowery world" complex of Nahua belief could slip into 
colonial religion, and the Nahua interpreters manipulated it to this end. They could 
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make Christianity very appealing to their fellow Nahuas by attaching this symbolic 
complex to it, while providing for the continuation of this complex with an apparently 
Christian set of referents. The flowery sacred world became the province of the 
converted, who rejoiced here in a beautiful garden animated by the radiance of a solar 
Christ. 


The Franciscans may seem to have been startlingly unaware of what their 
students were up to. They did condone a certain adaptability flexibility, in order to mold 
Christian teachings to the capacities of the native mentality, but the adaptations I have 
enumerated were not what they had in mind. They perceived the native mind as 
childlike; doctrine had to be simplified, complex theological arguments and esoteric 
allusions omitted. Given this perspective, they were not disposed to search for subtleties 
and double meanings in the writings or their students. In addition, they viewed 
translation as a direct and divinely inspired transmission of Christian signs into the 
words of the Nahuatl language. They identified their work in the native languages with 
the "speaking in tongues" of the original apostles. They were not disposed to find 
imperfections in the words they used to preach, or to perceive that their students, their 
assistants, might be appropriating those words for their own purposes. They found 
plenty of imperfections in Indian Christianity, but they attributed these failures to the 
faults of the recipients of their words rather than to the message itself. 

To illustrate the work of the Nahua scholar-interpreters, I will discuss two of 
their texts: a book of songs written to accompany the dances the Indians performed on 
Church festivals, and a play written for Holy Week observances. 

Between 1558 and 1560, in the midst of working on his massive ethnographic 
treatise, fray Bemandino de Sahagun engaged four of his indigenous assistants, scholars 
who had been his students at the Colegio, to produce, under his direction, a book of 
Nahuatl songs for Church festivals. As sources, they used Latin breviaries, the Latin 
Bible, one or more books of saints' lives in Spanish, drafts of Sahagun's ethnographic 
corpus, and their own literary talents. They excerpted, re-combined, condensed and 
elaborated upon this material, mixing traditional styles of oral discourse with new styles 
originating from the translation of European texts. Eventually revised and published in 
1583 as the Psalmodia Christiana, this is the only collection of Nahuatl songs, and the 
only one of many works written or sponsored by Sahagun, to be published in colonial 
Mexico. The John Carter Brown library at Brown University holds one of eight known 
copies of this book. 

One of the Psalmodia's striking features is the frequent use of typological 
symbolism, by which Old Testament persons, events or places are treated as types, or 
predictions, foreshadowings, of Christian ones. This was a common hermeneutical 
device in medieval theology, a technique for ascribing Christian meanings to 
pre-Christian texts, thus incorporating more fully into the Christian order the sacred 
books of the ancient Hebrews. In Christian hermeneutics the types, being earthly, are 
of little inherent significance compared to the eternal, spiritual truths that they 
foreshadow, such niceties, however, did not carry over well into Nahautl. 

What is unusual about the Psalmodia is not the presence of Old Testament 
references per se, but their frequency and the specific parallels that are made, only a few 
of which I have encountered elsewhere in parallel contexts. To give only a few examples, 
Joseph, Moses, David and Solomon are types for Christ, Solomon's temple is a type for 
the Church, and various of that temple's adornments act as types for individual saints. 

The overall effect of these passages is to blur the divide between past and present, 
and to emphasize the prophetic nature of the past. Christianity is a new expression of 
things that were laid down in the past; past and present are bound together into an 
enduring whole. I believe this is why the authors sought out these correspondences — 
they found it interesting that so much of Christianity was contained in earlier events. 
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Add an analogy with past and present in the Nahua world, and one has a formula for 
grounding Nahua Christianity as well as in the Nahua past, a past also characterized 
by great kings and great temples. Nahua writers could not, in their Christian devotional 
writings, talk about the kings and priests of old and the wisdom of their ancestors. But 
they were able to talk about similar Old Testament figures because to do so was accepted 
Christian practice. For Nahua Christianity to be legitimate, it had to be rooted in the 
past, in the original scheme of things, which for Nahuas was the source of moral 
authority. Typological manipulations provided the interpreters with a strategy for 
accomplishing this legitimization. 

Local history is dealt with more explicitly in the song for the festival of Saint 
James, Spain's patron saint and the ally of Spain's conquering armies. The song turns 
Saint James into a numen of the Nahua sacred world, places him into the indigenous 
military and political hierarchy, and covers his golden armor with jades and bracelets. 
He is further dehispanicized by the short shrift they pay his evangelization of Spain, 
reducing the lengthy medieval legend to five lines, which happen to show the least poetic 
development of any segment of the song. The conversion of Spain is the prelude to his 
evangelizing tour of Mexico, carried out in similar fashion: "Likewise he came to make 
war here upon our enemies, the demons, he our great Captian, Saint James." "Demons" 
or, literally, "were-owls," is a term whose primary referent for Christianized Nahuas was 
the deities of their ancestors. 

What the authors have done is to collapse the Christian conversion of Spain and 
that of the New Spain into a single continuous or repeating history. They have 
borrowed the legend of how Saint James appeared fighting on the side of Cortes' army, 
leaving out the Spanish army, as well as its indigenous opposition, and construing the 
battle as occurring between the saint and the indigenous deities. There is here no guilt 
on the part of the authors' parents and grandparents, nor is there any saintly validation 
for the Spanish colonial presence. 

They have also resolved, in an unorthodox way, the issue of Christ's universal 
apostolate. According to the Gospel of Mark, the resurrected Christ told his followers: 
"Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature." Christian lore 
distributed the apostles around the known world in such a way that all lands were at 
least nominally covered. When Europe became aware of the Western Hemisphere, 
questions arose as to whether Christ had actually sent his apostles to "all the world." 
One popular solution was to follow Columbus's confusion and include the "Indies" with 
India. Saint Thomas had preached in India, and hence perhaps in the Indies as well. 

Sahagun's view, like that of most Franciscans, was that God had kept the New 
World secret until now, reserving its conversion for the followers of Saint Francis. Thus, 
New Spain was exempt from Christ's original apostolate. His students, however, have 
incorporated it into that apostolate by crediting Saint James with the defeat of its pagan 
deities, making New Spain an extension of his original mission to Spain, and simply 
ignoring the fifteen centuries in between. 

In one line of a song, the Psalmodia's authors have rewritten the history of the 
conquest and redrawn the political structure of colonial society. Saint James no longer 
validates the Spanish invasion. The Spaniards and the Nahuas are not pitched against 
one another but occupy the same status in relation to the saint and the demons/deities. 
The song tells a story not of invasion, warfare and defeat but simply of conversion. In 
this revisionist history there is no justification for Spanish domination. 

The Psalmodia also features various invocations of the sacred flowery world, 
appropriate to texts intended for singing and chanting on sacred occasions. These flower 
songs occur in two contexts: the manifestation of God on earth, as Christ or as the Holy 
Spirit, or through his heralds Mary and John the Baptist, these epiphanies acting to 
transform their surroundings into the sacred time and space of the flowery world; and. 
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secondly, in celebration of Franciscan saints -- the festivals of Clare, Bernardino, and the 
stigmatization of Francis. 

I will read just one excerpt, from the festival of Saint Clare. Clare liked to call 
herself Francis's "little plant"; the activities of her and other early followers of Francis 
were popularized through a book called The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. The Nahua 
writers go far beyond any European model for such an identification, and create a 
powerfully evocative synthesis of the New Jerusalem of the Book of Revelation, the 
"sunshine mountain" or "sustenance mountain" of Nahua mythology — this was the 
source of food crops, commemorated in the Aztecs' Great Temple, and the flowery world 
of Nahua song. 

May she be marveled at, may she be praised, the maidenly 
elder sister of our lord Jesus Christ! Various flowers lie 
together, lie gathered there! 

The very fragrant and wonderful flowery green water 
spreads about flowing wondrously over them, spreads about 
gushing. It stands going about in all directions. Our 
lord's walled garden is watered with it. 

There our lord appointed his precious one, Saint 
Francis. He is his gardener, he is his florist! 

Our lord's walled garden is walled all with precious 
stones. And it is encrusted with gold! 

His enclosed garden has an entrance in only one place. 

Its door is of pearl. The stewards who are on guard there 
are arrayed for war. 

The flowers that lie growing there are the sunshine of 
our lord Jesus Christ. He loves them dearly, he tends them 
carefully, especially the heavenly flower, his precious one, 

Saint Clare! 

There our lord's flowery mountain lies visible, lies 
giving off warmth, lies dawning. Its fragrance, its 
emanation, its scent lies reaching far, lies spreading over 
all the land. 

The red bone flowers, the jade tobacco flowers, the red 
roses, the red jar flowers lie blossoming preciously, lie 
flaming, lie waving, lie dripping with golden dew. 

The roses, dark red ones, pale ones, the red feather 
flowers, the gold flowers lie there waving like precious 
bracelets, lie bending with quetzal feather dew. They 
spread about giving off warmth. They lie extended over all 
the land, scented and fragrant. 

Quite high she dwells, above the spring, the precious 
heavenly flower, the completely good maiden, Saint Clare! 

She stands as the very tassel, the cusp of God's mountain! 

Essential points of Christian doctrine were lost in translation, but clearly this did not 
render Nahua Christianity impoverished of signs and meanings — much was found in 
translation, as well. 

A few years after the Psalmodia was published, one (or perhaps more) of the 
Nahua scholars at the Colegio translated into Nahuatl a Spanish Passion play by Ausias 
Izquierdo Zebrero, a Valencian printer, published in Seville in 1852. The play was 
entitled "Star of our Salvation, on the farewell that Christ made to his blessed Mother, 
very devout and contemplative passages, being in Bethany." Although no biblical 
prototype existed, such farewell scenes between Mary and Christ were popular in the 
Passion play cycles performed during Holy Week. As the cult of Mary flourished in 
sixteenth-century Spain, she had come to play an ever more visible role in the events of 
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the Passion, even competing with her son as the center of attention. Productions of their 
farewell scene actually invested Mary with the power to veto her son's participation in 
the fore-ordained events of the Passion, obliging him to win his mother's permission 
before going to his death. 

The Nahuatl interpretation of Izquierdo's play was probably intended for 
performance by the students of the Colegio as a part of Holy Week observances — 
theatrical performances were, like song and dance, a vital component of colonial Nahua 
religious life. In 1589 or 1590 an anonymous Franciscan had an Indian scribe copy the 
resulting Nahuatl interpretation into a compilation of preaching materials that he was 
assembling. Thus was preserved the only known sixteenth-century script of a Nahuatl 
play; it is also the oldest dramatic script from anywhere in the Americas; it is also one 
of the few Nahuatl texts for which a specific Old World source has been identified (I 
was lucky that day). Discovered in a private collection in 1986, the manuscript now 
resides in the Princeton University Library. 

In the late 1580s, the Franciscan establishment at Tlaltelolco was the last bastion 
of the radical Franciscanism that had dominated the early decades of the Mexican 
Church, home to the aging Sahagun and his fellow rabble-rousers, friars Pedro Oroz and 
Geronimo de Mendieta. With them were some of their Nahua students from the early 
days, who continued to pursue the interpretive strategies they had worked out decades 
earlier. The translator of the play might have been Sahagun's former assistant Agustin 
de la Fuente, who later wrote plays with another friar, but it's impossible to say for sure. 
It is clear, however, that the Nahua playwright was not perfectly fluent in Spanish, for 
he occasionally mistranslated a Spanish phrase; this is also a sign that no friar checked 
the Nahuatl text against the original. 

The play consists of a dialogue between Christ and Mary. He asks her 
permission to go to Jerusalem to die, in order to save the people of the world. She tries 
to persuade him to call the whole thing off. She presents various arguments, seeking 
alternatives and appealing to his filial devotion. He insists that he must fulfill both his 
father's command and the prophecies and signs of old. She wishes that she might die 
first, but he tells her that everyone else will desert him, and she is all he will have. She 
accedes, with a wish that he may bear up well under his sufferings. An angel comes from 
Limbo bearing five letters for Mary, each emblazoned with one of Christ's five stigmata. 
She reads them, while a boy dressed as an angel recites the content. They are from 
Adam, David, Moses, Jeremiah and Abraham. Each greets her, presents his appeal for 
Christ to come and rescue them, begs pardon for his sins, and presents her with one of 
the instruments of the Passion, borne onstage at the appropriate time by five more boys 
dressed as angels. The play then returns to the dialogue between mother and son. She 
wants to go with him; he says she cannot. Eventually he gives in - she may not 
accompany him, but she may go, with Mary Magdalene (who has been standing by the 
whole time) to accompany her, and they will see him in Jerusalem the next day. He asks 
for her blessing, and they argue about whether he should bless her or she should bless 
him. Finally he blesses her, she blesses him, she makes one last eloquent lament, she 
blesses God, Christ blesses her again, they embrace, and the play is over. 

The differences between the Spanish and Nahuatl plays go far beyond the 
inevitable results of translation. The most obvious difference is in discursive style. 
Izquierdo's play is written in the rhymed verse characteristic of sixteenth-century 
Spanish autos , organized into five-line stanzas called quintillas. The Nahua playwright 
transformed this verse into formal Nahuatl oratory, a genre of discourse that the Nahuas 
called huehuehtlahtolli 'old man talk.' Such speech was associated with the wise words 
of elders and ancestors and with formal dialogues between high-ranking individuals or 
between senior and junior kin. Friars attempted to usurp this elite speaking style for 
their own homiletic discourse; hence, in one sense, it became a tool of colonial 
domination. But it was also a tool by which the native elite manipulated Christian 
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teachings to express traditional structures of thought and the concerns of the indigenous 
community. Friars were never truly in control of the language. 

The Spanish verse form aims at condensation, at saying a great deal in a few 
rhymed lines, at being clever, witty, concise, and direct. The Nahuatl oratorical form 
aims at repetition, elaboration, indirectness and a lofty reverential formality worthy of 
the words of gods, saints and holy ancestors. Although it would have been impossible 
to reproduce in Nahuatl the rhythms and rhymes of the Spanish verse, it would have 
been quite simple to translate the Spanish line by line into Nahuatl narrative. As 
translator, the Nahua scholar was not obligated to do any more than this; the friars 
would have been satisfied with an accurate translation. In choosing to render the text 
into elaborate formal oratory, he is making not only a statement of interest and devotion 
but also a political statement: if the characters in the play speak like elite or sacred 
Nahuas, perhaps that is what they are. The Spanish play's importation and translation 
into Nahuatl is the act of a colonial power aimed at cultural domination of the Indians. 
But by transforming it into an utterly different text, the Nahua author has appropriated 
the play and made it an indigenous artifact. 

The Nahua playwright ignores the line-and-stanza structure of the Spanish text 
in order to allow his own discourse to flow unimpeded. Finding the Spanish text 
insufficiently polite, he adds elaborate epithets, greetings and leave-takings. He adds 
explanations of things that the Spanish text leaves understood. He emphasizes themes 
of interest to his Nahua audience; for example, he adds several references to Christ's 
torture and bloodshed, reflecting Nahua (as well as Franciscan) propensities toward 
penitential self-affliction. Delighting in the creative potential of his language, he invents 
elaborate compound nouns of up to fourteen syllables in length. The play presents a 
constant stream of parallel phrasings and repetitive devices: couplets, triplets, 
quadruplets, short couplets within longer couplets, repetitions of whole words or 
phrases, repetitions of compounding verbs, repetitions of particles. The unrolling of the 
story is determined by the sequence of the content in the Spanish, and the Nahua 
playwright often follows the wording of the Spanish quite closely. But then he will 
digress from the Spanish, return to it, and digress again, carrying on his own dialogue 
with the Spanish text. 

The playwright has the letters read aloud by a boy, while in the Spanish play 
Mary herself reads them aloud. This change perpetuates the dialogical structure 
established at the beginning of the play: these are other people speaking to Mary. The 
purpose of sacred discourse is dialogue, not monologue; Mary would not talk to herself. 
The Nahua playwright also omits the one brief speech that Mary Magdalene makes to 
Christ in the Spanish play, leaving her as a silent presence onstage throughout the 
performance, her silence makin g Mary's eloquence all the more evident. The entire 
Nahuatl play is a dialectic between Mary and those who address her. 

In the Spanish play, Mary and Christ have irreconcilable differences that can 
only be resolved through the mediation of a third party. The Nahua playwright tries to 
have them resolve their differences through the dialectical process of their dialogue, such 
that they achieve a synthesis on their own before the angel arrives. At the point where 
the angel intervenes, the Spanish Mary is still protesting the inevitable and begging her 
son not to die a horrible death. The Nahuatl Mary, having accepted the facts, foresees 
the severity of his suffering, describes the flogging he will undergo, and expresses a wish 
that his torments be not more than he wants to endure. She even repeats the opening 
segment of Christ's previous speech to her, almost word for word, as if to express 
oneness with him. Nowhere else in the play does one character so closely echo another's 
words. 


The Nahua playwright sees the opening dialogue between Mary and Christ as a 
dialectical whole, which should resolve itself into synthesis before the action turns to the 
delivery and presentation of the letters. Their second dialogue is then a second 
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dialectical whole, focused on the issue of whether and when Mary will go to Jerusalem. 
Their differences are again resolved into oneness when they bless and embrace each 
other at the play's end. Agreement is achieved through dialectical synthesis rather than 
through conflict, mediation and resolution; important cosmological events are brought 
forth through the process of dialogue between a dyad of sacred beings. The Nahua 
playwright has manipulated the Spanish play to make it express the dialectical dualism 
that is a fundamental principle of Mesoamerican cosmology. 

The letters from Limbo are sandwiched between these two dialogues. In the 
Spanish play this scene functions to move the action along, to convince Mary that 
Christ must go. Though the Nahuatl letters, modeled on the Spanish, entreat Mary to 
let her boy go, such persuasion is really no longer needed. In the Nahuatl play this 
middle scene is removed from the present action; it is a gap in time, during which Mary 
and Christ fall silent and listen to voices from long ago. A key to the indigenous 
meaning of this scene may be found in four of Christ's speeches, in which the Nahuatl 
Christ discusses the prophets and prophecies while the Spanish Christ does not. I will 
read one of these speeches from both versions of the play. This is the Spanish Christ's 
response after Mary asks him simply to use his power as omnipotent God to cause 
salvation to occur without his death: 

Virgin, sacred woman/And Mother, it is useless; 

Certainly in my opinion/That which is prophesied, 

Cannot fail to be. 

By my Father it is ordained;/Have patience, Lady, 

By my hand it is signed/The sentence is pronounced, 

And the sad time has arrived. 

Well can I avoid the luxury/Of this tributary world, 

And postponement and tribute/Without dying on Calvary 
With power very absolute. 

But certainly you know/my Lady and Mother mine, 

That were it not to be done in this way/That which I 

promised my God 
In this would not be accomplished. 

And God cannot lie,/For he is truth itself; 

So, I have to die/Of certain necessity, 

In order to redeem the world. 

In my translation from the Nahuatl, note the emphasis on the fulfillment of prophecy 
and on enslavement by Lucifer: 

You blessed and perfect maiden, you noblewoman and ruler, 
you who are my precious mother, what you have said is very 
true and correct. It is true that I have total power. 

Everything can be done, whatever I may want, since I am the 
deity, I am the ruler. But first may you know that in no 
way will I turn things around. It is true that I will cause 
to come true that which the prophets left foretold about me. 

They left it said that I would save people here on earth. 

It will certainly come true, so I will endure everything 
that they left declared, which lies written in the sacred 
book. Nothing at all will be lost, even if it is a little 
spatter of ink. Everything will come true. And it is my 
precious father, God, who decreed it; that is how the words 
were set down in this way. And nothing will be the least 
bit broken. Indeed, I will cause everything to come true. 

Oh my precious mother, may you not be very sad, may you not 
be very distressed on my behalf, for people's salvation has 
already been left in my hands, the sentence has already been 
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set down. I will endure everything that is hurtful to 
people. And this, already it has come to arrive, the day of 
sadness, the day of sad weeping. For it is necessary that I 
destroy the sad fasting-garment of the dead, the winding- 
sheet of the dead, which the people on earth go about 
wearing. It is old sin, original sm. Their souls are 
dressed in it; the demon, Lucifer, enslaved them with it. 

And this, oh my precious mother, if I am not stretched by my 
arms upon the cross there on Mount Calvary, then how will 
people be saved? I speak truthfully to you, oh my precious 
mother, and indeed you know this well. If I do not cause it 
to come true, if I do not carry out the command of my 
precious father, God, then there can be no salvation. May 
you know that absolutely never will God lie, he will never 
break his word, because he is a deity of truth. This, oh my 
precious mother, it is essential that I die, it is essential 
for the people in the world. 

Despite the incorporation of content from the Spanish, I think you'll agree that this is 
something more than a translation. 

The Psalmodia Christiana 's manipulations of local history and use of Old 
Testament figures provide precedents for interpreting the Old Testament presence here. 
The Nahuatl Christ keeps t alkin g about the prophets and the prophecies, how he must 
fulfill that which was written long ago, because this is the playwright's way of asserting 
that Christianity is not something new but is rooted in the past. And the holy fathers 
in Limbo represent the Nahuas' pre-Christian ancestors, whom Christ is going to redeem 
by incorporating them into the Christian present. 

In the Spanish text, the five Old Testament figures are never collectively called 
prophets, but in the Nahuatl text they are. Thus these men in Limbo are the same as 
the makers of the prophecies that Christ may fulfill. When Mary is handed the letters, 
she says, "May it be that I might see what they say, our fathers who first came to live 
on earth." Later Christ calls them the "first fathers of people." Neither phrase has a 
counterpart in the Spanish. The Nahua playwright has turned the five men into 
ancestral figures, who are equated with the makers of prophecy. 

In the Colloquios of 1564, imaginary dialogues between indigenous lords and 
priests and the first Franciscan friars, which were also written at the Colegio by students 
of Sahagun, the native lords refer to the native priests as those who are in charge of the 
writings and the sacred words. When the native priests speak, their argument for the 
validity of their culture rests upon the authority of the ancestors, who set things up the 
way they are, just as in the play God and the prophets set things up so that Christ would 
die. The ancestors are referred to as "our engenderers who came to be, who came to live 
on earth." 

The friars who speak in the Colloquios argue that the ancestral deities are 
demons, that the ancestors were slaves of the demons and are imprisoned in mictlan , the 
place of the dead, forever. In actual doctrinal texts, this is what friars say. In some of 
Sahagun's texts, Lucifer is specifically identified as Tezcatlipoca. So according to the 
friars, the ancestors are imprisoned by their own gods, and are suffering. The 
Christianized Nahuas accepted the identification of the ancestral deities as demons, but 
did not accept the consignment to hell of their respected elders and ancestors. 

In the play, the holy fathers are imprisoned by Lucifer and are suffering. Both 
of these details are absent in the Spanish version; the holy fathers are sad and tired of 
waiting, but they do not speak of themselves as suffering. 
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The play describes Limbo as tlavohuavan , "the place of darkness" or "the time 
of darkness" -- the darkness existing before or outside of the present order. Christ is 
going to go back into this darkness and bring the holy fathers forth into the present, 
Christian age. 

After the letters have been read, the Nahuatl Christ explains why he must die in 
the following words: "for my precious ones and a great many others were confounded, 
were confused by sin. With my precious blood I will save them." Here the Spanish 
Christ says: "Let me go to rescue/ These my beloved children;/ Look how many lost 
ones there are." The "beloved children" and the "lost ones" are the same. The Nahuatl 
Christ is going to save a great many people in addition to those he designates as 
"precious." Nahua ears could easily hear, in this "great many others," a collective 
reference to their own dead. 

I will mention one more change that the playwright renders upon the Spanish 
text. The Spanish David says that Christ "founds a new law." The Nahuatl David, in 
the corresponding place, says that after Christ's torments "our wealth, our riches will 
return." For the Nahua playwright there could be no "new law," for everything 
legitimate is rooted in the past. Through Christ's death the holy fathers will regain 
something they used to have: tonecuiltonol tonetlamachtiln ouns are often paired, and 
have similar meanings: wealth, riches, contentment, happiness, treasure. In the 
Colloquios the ancestors in Tlalocan mocuitonoah.. motlamachtiah "they are 
wealthy/rich/happy/content": the same formula is employed in verb form. This is the 
condition of beings in paradise. 

The holy fathers are about to have restored to them that which was lost with 
Adam's fall. On another level, the ancestors are about to regain their lost status. Driven 
by the friars into a ghastly hell, they have changed their clothes, put on long white 
beards, and slipped into heaven through the back door. 

By freeing the ancestors from Limbo, the playwright redeems his own culture and 
symbolically resolves the contradiction in his own identity between indigenous nobleman 
and Christian scholar and teacher, between his loyalty to his own fathers and his loyalty 
to his Franciscan fathers. By resolving conflict through dialogue without outside 
intervention, perhaps he is also representing the process of Nahua-Christian cultural 
synthesis — a process which, in the eyes of the indigenous elite, neither necessitated nor 
validated the intrusion of Spanish dominion. 

The Nahuatl term used for "to translate" was cuepa "to tum"; a translation was 
a cuepcayotl . a "turning" of the words. Nahua "translators" clearly did not hesitate to 
tum Christian discourses to their own ends, however much they had to shroud their 
words in ambiguities and double meanings. The indigenization of Christianity was not 
engineered by clever friars who guided their charges toward an acceptable syncretic 
compromise. Nor was it simply the result of Indian resistance, or of a lack of 
understanding produced by faulty translations, insufficient exposure and indifferent 
reception, though these were important factors. Indigenous leaders played an active and 
creative role in countering the deficit of meaning that Christianity had for people who 
did not share (and did not wish to share) its construction of cosmic and moral order. 
When given the opportunity to interpret Christian teachings for their people, they 
carefully inscribed Nahua meanings into Christian texts, finding in translation ways to 
recover some of the symbolic riches of their ancestral culture. 
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